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These men are head-hunting Nagas. They live Farmers use water buffaloes for ploughi 
ds. They also drag logs from forests to near the India border in huts built on stilts. fields of rice, Burma's main food and ere! 


phants pile teak logs in Rangoon‘’s lumber 


's where they push the logs downstream. Nagas adorn their villages with captured heads. Burma exports more rice than any other count 
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schools were destroyed during the war. dalay, the city made famous by Kipling’s poem. (See Theme Article, PP. 6and7 
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There’s a flavor protection pay-off in every morsel of these iy, ha) 
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plump, juicy franks. For Swift now packs them in cello- be asi 
r ° by ai _ An 
phane to bring them to you at peak flavor . . . sanitary as “ + 
can be. What’s more, they're just as nourishing as they are , Uy 
‘ or +n : a gies ‘ a Ui) 
tasty and delicious. That’s because Swift’s Premium Franks 
are made from a very special blend of real “‘dinner-quality” 
tender beef and juicy pork. So take along a few packs on 
your next hike or hot dog roast, and for a special treat —ask 
mom to serve them for dinner tonight. The family will love ( 
“em! Get Swift’s Premium Franks with all their natural 
: goodness protected in the new handy cellophane pack. 
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BUILDING 


VALLEY Force Hurts 


_ winter of 1777-78 at Valley 
Forge was bitter cold. George 
Washington's 8,000 soldiers were 
living in huts which they built from 
the trees of the surrounding forest. 
They shivered from lack of clothing 
and blankets. They left bloody foot- 
prints in the snow as they dragged 
cannon or searched for firewood. 

The future looked black for the 
American colonies that winter. But 
Washington and his men held out. 
And in the year that followed, de- 
feat began to turn into victory for 
the Americans. 

Today the great open fields of 
Valley Forge are a peaceful Penn- 
sylvania state park. In it are many 
memorials, reminders of the sacri- 
fices made there by the men who 
won our nation’s freedom. 

This summer the Valley Forge 
Park Commission began work on a 
new memorial. The Commission is 
building 80 log huts just like the 
ones Washington ordered built in 
1777. These huts will show present- 
day Americans what kind of rough 
shelters the troops had and how 
parts of Valley Forge looked when 
it was winter quarters for the Con- 
tinental Army. 

Thomas Paine was at Valley Forge 
during the winter Washington and 
his men were there. Later Paine 
wrote, “I was there when the Army 





began to build huts. They appeared 
to be like a family of beavers, every 
one busy. Some carried logs, some 
mud, and the rest plastered them to- 
gether. The whole was raised in a 
few days.” 

Timbers for the huts are being 
cut from near-by woods. Timbers 
from these same woods were used 
for the 900 huts built in 1777. 

Following Washington’s plan, the 
huts will be 14 by 16 feet each. The 
walls will be 6% feet high. They will 
be built of logs. Each roof will be 
made tight with clay. Fireplaces will 
be built of wood and lined with clay. 

Four huts have been built behind 
the large house that served as Wash- 
ington’s headquarters. The other 76 
huts will be built in groups of four 
to six on the same sites occupied by 
the troops from the thirteen colo- 
nies. 

While this work is going on at 
Valley Forge, John Moore Fort will 
be restored*. This fort will com- 
plete the chain of forts that pro- 
tected the camp. The other forts al- 
ready restored are Star Redoubt, 
Fort Washington, Fort Huntington, 
Fort Mordecai Moore, and Stirling 
Redoubt. 

A flag with a circle of thirteen 
stars flies above Star Redoubt. 


* Means word defined on page 12. 


NY Herald Tribune 


One of the huts being built at Valley Forge. 
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U.S. Selling Isofopes fo World: 
Will Be Used to Fight Disease 


ANY people think that atomic 
energy is being used only in 
bombs. This is not true. 

Atomic energy is giving scientists 
a powerful weapon in their fight 
against disease and it is helping 
them in their research. 

This weapon is called radioactive 
isotopes (EYE-so-topes ). 

What are radioactive isotopes? 

They are unbalanced atoms that 
give off parts of themselves in the 
form of energy, in the same way ra- 
dium does. 

Radioactive isotopes are produced 
by uranium piles (see “Keen Ques- 
tions,” Sept. 22). Uranium is the ele- 
ment used to produce atomic energy. 


WHAT ISOTOPES DO 

This is the way radioactive iso- 
topes help scientists in their fight 
against disease. 

Scientists have learned that when 
they inject certain drugs into a man 
these drugs go to particular parts of 
his body. For example, sodium goes 
into the blood stream. Iodine goes 
to the thyroid gland in the throat. 

If the scientists mix radioactive 
isotopes with drugs, they can trace 
the course of the drug through the 
body. To do this they use an instru- 
ment called a Geiger counter which 
records the energy given off by the 
isotopes. Whenever the Geiger coun- 
ter is near radioactive material, its 
meter registers. 

Suppose a man has injured his 
leg so badly that it must be ampu- 
tated. The doctors do not want to 
cut off more than necessary. What 
they need to know is where the cir- 
culation of blood in his leg has 
stopped. At that place they must 
amputate. 

The doctors inject radioactive so- 
dium into the man’s bloodstream. 
With the Geiger counter they trace 
the sodium in the bloodstream of his 
leg. When the meter stops register- 
ing, they know the blood has 
stopped circulating. That is where 
they will amputate. 

Suppose scientists have a new 
drug. They do not know which part 
of the body this drug affects. By 


adding radioactive isotopes to it, 
they can trace the drug through the 
body and find out where it goes. 

By using radioactive isotopes, sci- 
entists hope to learn how to con- 
quer cancer. 

They hope to solve the secret of 
how plants produce food. If scien- 
tists discover this, they may be able 
to make food out of simple chemi- 
cals as plants do. 

Scientists may discover how to 
make men’s lives longer. 

Some scientists say that radioac- 
tive isotopes are the greatest help 
to science since the discovery of the 
microscope. 

The United States produces large 
quantities of isotopes by using a 
uranium pile. Another way of pro- 
ducing them is with a cyclotron, the 
machine which splits atoms. The 
U. S. and a number of other nations 
have cyclotrons. This method is slow, 
expensive, and produces only small 
quantities. 

For over a year, U. S. scientists 
have been using isotopes from our 
uranium pile. 

Just recently President Truman 





announced that the United States is 
ready to sell radioactive isotopes to 
scientists all over the world. 

These isotopes cannot be used to 
make atomic bombs. And they do 
not give away our secret of making 
the bomb. 

These isotopes will be sold to any 
nation if it agrees to three condi- 
tions. 


THE CONDITIONS 


1. The nation must report to the 
U. S. Atomic Energy Commission 
every six months on the results of 
its work with the isotopes. It must 
permit publication of the reports. 

2. The nation must tell the U. S. 
Commission what it is going to use 
the isotopes for before they are 
shipped. 

3. The nation must permit scien- 
tists from any other nation to visit 
the laboratories where the isotopes 
are being used and to obtain infor- 
mation about their use. 

The U. S. wishes to make sure 
that the whole world will benefit 
from experiments with radioactive 
isotopes. 

The isotopes which we are selling 
consist of 20 elements made radio- 
active, such as antimony, carbon, 
copper, gold, sodium, iodine, silver, 
sulphur, zinc. Before shipping, they 
are encased in lead. Only harmless 
amounts of their energy can pene- 
trate lead. 


REMOVING RADIOACTIVE MATERIAL FROM ATOMIC PILE 





U. 8. Army Signal Corps photo 
The men are removing radioactive material from the atomic pile. The ma- 
terial has been bombarded by neutrons. The girl is holding a Geiger coun- 
ter which measures the radioactivity of the material. The long rectangular 
box is a lead shield to protect the workers from radiation. 














Yapocks Arrive 
In New York Zoo 


Photos from N. Y. Zoological Society 


A three-wattled bell-bird 


N IMPORTANT collection of 

birds and other animals has ar- 
rived at the New York Zoological 
Society. Some_of them have never 
before been shown alive. The ani- 
mals were brought from Costa Rica. 

One of the stars of the collection 
is a female yapock. A yapock is a 
Central American water opossum. 
None has ever been exhibited alive 
before. 

The yapock is about 12 inches 
long and has a 14-inch tail. (See 
photo below.) It has silky gray fur 
with black markings on its x Its 
hind feet are heavily webbed. Its 
front feet are not. They are bare, 
pink, and slender-fingered. 

Little is known about the yapock’s 
living habits except that he burrows 
in river banks and feeds on fish and 
crayfish. 

Among the rare birds in this new 
collection are three-wattled bell- 
birds. (See photo above.) They are 
about the size of a crow but are 
chestnut and white in color. They 





CORN HARVEST 


RE than half the world’s corn 

crop is grown in the United 
States. 

Two out of every three farms in 


_ this country grow corn. 


Every one of our 48 stafes is a 
corn-grower. The biggest corn-grow- 
ing states are Iowa, Illinois, “el. satel 
Ohio, Minnesota, Missouri, South 


} Dakota, and Nebraska. These eight 


states form a region called the Corn 
Belt. 

This year the Corn Belt was hit 
by unusually severe weather during 
the growing season. There were 
freezing temperatures and snow in 
May, rainstorms and floods in June, 
hot rainless weeks in July and Au- 

st. 

The result was the smallest corn 








have black, fleshy, inch-long threads 
of skin (called wattles) hanging from 
their foreheads and from each cor- 
ner of their mouths. At present no 
one knows of what use these wattles 
are. 

Three-wattled bell-birds have 
ringing, bell-like voices that can be 
heard for miles across jungle val- 
leys. 

Also in the collection are bare- 
necked umbrella birds. They got 
their name because they have bare 
necks and spreading, black top- 
knots on their heads. 

Several kinds of hummingbirds 
have also arrived at the zoo. The 
Costa Rican snow-caps are tiny, 
wine or rust-colored birds with 
snowy white crowns. Rarest of all 
is Salvin’s sickle-bill, a medium-sized 
hummingbird with a sharply curved 
beak an inch and a quarter long. It 
has never before been shown in a 
ZOO. 


A yapock 








harvest in 11 years. The United 
States is now faced with a corn short- 
age. 

Last year 3,288,000,000 bushels of 
corn were harvested. This year about 
2,437,000,000 bushels will be har- 
vested. 

What will this do to the supply 
and price of food? 

When there is a plentiful supply 
of corn (or any other product), the 
price usually goes down. 

When the corn harvest is” short, 
the price goes up. 

Now the demand for corn is great- 
er than the supply. This has made 
the price of corn go up. 

About 90 per cent of all the corn 
grown in this country is fed to farm 
animals — cattle, hogs, sheep, and 
poultry. This is not the sweet corn 
that we eat, but rougher, harsher 
types called “field corn.” 

The farmer who feeds corn to his 
animals has to pay more for it. This 
means that it costs him more to raise 
his livestock. He then charges more 
for his livestock and animal prod- 
ucts — meat, poultry, eggs, and milk. 

When our food-giving animals get 
less to eat, they provide less food. 
But the public wants as much food 
as ever. This makes the prices go 
even higher. 

The people of other countries also 
suffer. They have to pay higher 
prices when they buy food from the 
United States. 

In Europe thousands of acres of 
crops dried up during a hot, dry 
spell this summer. 

If Europe’s hungry nations can- 
not afford to buy our food, their peo- 
ple will be hungrier. 





CASPIAN SEA FALLS 


In the last ten years Russia’s Cas- 
pian Sea has lost 8,000,000,000 cubic 
meters of water. (A meter equals 
39.37 inches.) This is enough water 
to fill the Sea of Azov three times. 

As the Caspian has dried up, its 
shape has changed. Three gulfs have 
disappeared and the lower level of 
the Sea has exposed new islands. 

Russian scientists are making plans 
to stop the drying up of the Caspian. 
The hot, dry winds which blow from 
Central Asia are cooled as they pass 
over the Caspian before they reach 
the south Russian and Ukrainian 
wheatlands. If the Sea should dry 
up, these winds would scorch the 
wheatlands and kill the wheat. 
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The Burmans are expert craftsmen. These Khun lacquer 
workers labor over delicate objects that will sel! at low 
prices. Burmans also do fine work in jade and gold. 


GURMESE WRITING TRANSLATED 


od PRONOUNCED JAT = RUPEE 
226p8 P’YAH = PAGODA 
G 


r > CHOWNG = SCHOOL 
cous . LAIR = RICELAND 
Saqpes © MOE OWIN = THE RAINS 
ovens . THIM- BAW = SHIP 


These are some samples of the Burmese language, 
en by more thon half the people of Burma. Tribes 
@ Shans, Kachins, Chins have their own languages 





The port of Rangoon is on the Rangoon River, linked by 
Waterways with the Irrawaddy. Rice, teckwood, 


oil, 
{Bengsten, jode, end rubies ore exported from Rengosa. 
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will soon welcome a new mem- 
ber. This new member will be 
Burma. 

Burma has been a British posses- 
sion since 1885. Her neighbors to 
the west are India and Pakistan, the 
world’s newest independent nations. 

Last December Prime Minister 
Clement Attlee of Great Britain an- 
nounced that Burma would be given 
her freedom. 

The following month, Burmese 
leaders met with British officials to 


T HE free nations of the world 


plan Burma’s freedom. This is what 


they decided: 

1. The people of Burma should 
elect representatives to an Assembly, 
called a Constituent Assembly. This 
Assembly should write a constitution 
for Burma. 

2. A government of Burmese offi- 
cials, under supervision of a British 
governor, should rule Burma until 
the nation becomes independent. 


NOW WRITING CONSTITUTION 


In April, 1947, the Burmese peo- 
ple elected a Constituent Assembly. 
The assembly is now writing a con- 
stitution. As soon as the constitution 
is finished, Burma will be given her 
freedom. 

The Assembly voted to make 
Burma an independent republic, to 
be known as the Union of Burma. 
Burma does not want to be a do- 
minion, like India or Pakistan. 


BRITISH RULE 

When Burma becomes independ- 
ent, it will not be her first taste of 
freedom. 

Until 1885 Burma was a free na- 
tion ruled by her own kings. After 
three wars with the British, Burma 
fell under British control in 1885. 
Britain made Burma part of India. 

In 1935 Britain gave Burma a con- 
stitution that allowed the country 
some self-rule. Two years later the 
British separated Burma from India. 
But Burma remained a British col- 
ony. 

In 1942, during World War II, 
Burma was overrun by the Japanese. 
The invaders promised Burma in- 
dependence. Many Burmans be- 
lieved these promises and helped 
the Japanese defeat the British. 

On August 1, 1943, the Japanese 
declared Burma independent. The 
Burmese government declared war 
on the Allies. 

The people of Burma soon learned 


that the Japanese had no intention 
of giving them real freedom. The 
Japanese forced the Burmans to 
work for them. Japanese soldiers de- 
stroyed many religious temples in 
Burma. 

Such acts turned the Burmans 
against the Japanese. When Allied 
troops returned to Burma in 1945, 
the Burmans helped drive out the 
Japanese. 


TROUBLE IN BURMA 


When freedom comes, Burma will 
be united in one nation. This was 
not the case in India. The people of 
India were split into two main 
groups — Hindus and Moslems. So 
India was carved into two nations — 
India and Pakistan. 

This kind of split is not likely to 
happen to Burma. But Burma has 
other problems. Her political leaders 
are engaged in a bitter fight. One 
was recently shot to death. He was 
the popular political leader, U Aung 
San. “U” (pronounced “oo”) is a 
title like our title, “Mr.” 

Early in World War II, U Aung 
San formed an army to help the Jap- 
anese. When he saw that the Japa- 
nese did not intend to free Burma, 
U Aung San turned against them. 
He helped organize the Anti-Fascist 
People’s Freedom League to coop- 
erate with the Allis. 

Another leader was U Saw. U Saw 
headed the conservative Myochit 
party. Myochit means “patriot.” U 
Saw was jailed by the British during 
the war because he was friendly to 
the Japanese. 

When the wat ended U Aung San 
and U Saw could not agree on a 
plan for Burma's freedom. 

U Aung San represented city 
workers and small farmers. U Saw 
spoke for the ‘rich landowners. 

U Saw wanted to make Burma in- 
dependent immediately, even if it 
meant fighting the British. U Aung 
San was willing to wait and gain in- 
dependence peacefully. 

When the Constituent Assembly 
was elected in April, 1947, U Aung 
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Ilustrations by Edwin W. Dobrotke 








San and his followers won most of 
the seats. U Aung San was 32 years 
old and a popular hero. He became 
Prime Minister of the new govern- 
ment. 

U Aung San got the Assembly 
started on writing a constitution. 


MURDER IN RANGOON 

On July 19 the young Prime Min- 
ister held a cabinet meeting in the 
capitol building in Rangoon. Five 
masked gunmen forced their way 
into the room. They killed Aung San 
and seven of his ministers. The gun- 
men then drove directly to U Saw’s 
house. The police arrested U Saw 
as the “master mind” behind the 
murder. 

The British governor, Sir Hubert 
Rance, then appointed Thakin Nu 
Prime Minister. Thakin Nu is an old 
friend of Aung San. He has prom- 
ised to carry out Aung San’s poli- 
cles. 


THE LAND 


In what kind of country have such 
events taken place? 

Burman is a semi-tropical country 
east of India, south of China, and 
west of Siam. 

The land is divided into Upper 
and Lower Burma. Upper Burma is 
mountainous and heavily wooded. 
Lower Burma is flat and fertile. 

The Irrawaddy River flows 
through both regions. The delta of 


this river is one of the largest rice- 


growing areas of the world. The - 


land is so fertile that the Burmans 
say they need only “tickle her with 
a hoe and she laughs with a har- 
vest.” 

Near the mouth of the Irrawaddy 
is the chief port and capital, Ran- 
goon. Many of the city’s modern 
buildings and factories were de- 
stroyed during the war. 

Half way up the river in central 
Burma is the city of Mandalay, sec- 
ond only to Rangoon in size. 

Rainfall is heavy in Lower Burma. 


*® Means word is defined on p. 12. 
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From May to October the country is 
drenched by monsoons. Monsoons 
are fierce winds bringing heavy 
rains. 


THE PEOPLE 

In this land of rain, wind, and 
mountains live 17,000,000 people. 

The people of Burma are called 
Burmans. About half the Burmans 
are Burmese. The Burmese are of 
Mongolian stock. They have short 
bodies, brownish-yellow skins, high 
cheekbones, and short, broad noses. 

The Burmese speak a language 
also called Burmese. They are be- 
lievers in the god, Buddha. 

Burma has many hill tribes like 
the Shans, Chins, and Kachins. 
These people have primitive* re- 
ligions. They worship spirits, and 
they are highly superstitious. They 
also have their own languages. 

There are more than 1,000,000 
Hindus and Moslems in Burma. They 
came from India before the war. 

There are also about 1,500,000 
people called Karens. The Karens 
form the bulk of Burma’s Christians. 


EDUCATION 


Compared to the people of India, 
the people of Burma are well-edu- 
cated. The percentage of people who 
can read and write is higher in 
Burma than in India. 

There are three types of schools 
in Burma. 

One type of school is the vernacu- 
lar* school. -In the vernacular 
schools, only native languages are 
spoken. Each group — like the Bur- 
mese, Chins, Kachins, and Shans — 
has its own schools where its own 
language is used. 

All village schools are vernacular 
schools. Most of them are run by 
priests. 

Village schools are like those of 
India. Pupils sit on the ground and 
study their lessons aloud. They use 
slates for writing. 

The second type of school is one 
in which English is taught as well 
as the native languages. These 
schools are run by missionaries, na- 
tive groups, and the government. 

In the third type of school only 
English is spoken. 

Schooling is not compulsory in 
Burma. Neither is it free. All pupils 


pays fees, even in schools run by 


the government. 
(Continued on page 14) 





Burmese women shade their heads from the sun with 
porasols. Men tattoo their bodies with fancy patterns. 
Tattooing is painful, but customary, among hill tribes. 





Burma is rich in oil. During the war the Allies and Japa- 
nese fought over these oil wells at Yenanyang. 
ether valuable minerals ore rubies and jade. 





A road in northeastern Burma links China and India. it 
is the Burma Road, built in 1938. The road was cut off 
by the Japanese when they invaded Burma in 1942. 





This is a native market in Sagaing, once capital of Burma 
The girl is a Red Karen, so-called because her people 
tattoo a rising sun in red on their backs. 

























~~ ——_ 
This boatman on Bailu River uses his leg for 
dling. In the backg: disa tery.* Stilts keep the 
buildings from being flooded during the rainy season. 
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Many ways of voting have been used, from show of 
hands (2) and bags of balls (1) to modern voting ma- 
chines (4). The Australian or written secret ballot (3) was 
most important forward step in protecting voters’ rights. 


ELECTIONS 





Once only rich landowners could vote — not workers or 
farmers. Now states have ended property requirements. 





Negroes have fought in every U. S. war. By 14th, 15th 
Amendments they have rights of citizenship and voting. 


The Right — 


ENJAMIN FRANKLIN was old and feeble in the 
Bre Philadelphia summer of 1787. But he never 

lost his sparkling wit. Toward the end of the Con- 
stitutional Convention, he appealed to the delegates 
to accept the new Constitution, even though they might 
not approve of everything in it. We are all too much 
like a certain French lady, he said, who settled an 
argument by remarking: “I don’t know_how it happens 
sister, but I meet with nobody but myself that is always 
in the right.” 

This struggle between free people, every one of 
whom thinks he is right, goes on every day in a de- 
mocracy. But the way democracy decides such ques- 
tions is by ballots, not by bullets. The right to discuss 
a subject freely and then vote on it is fundamental to 


. the democratic system. 


How the Suffrage Has Grown 


Suffrage, or the right to vote, is now theoreticall, 
universal in the United States for all adults. But attain- 
ing it was a long, slow process. Even today there are 
still restrictions in some states which make it difficult 
for all adults to vote. 

Let us trace how the suffrage has grown. By th« 
time of our Articles of Confederation, the states were 
already living under their own local election laws 
Some of them had only to scratch out the King’s name 
and go on as before. The Federal Constitution itsel! 
laid down no rules for voting, but gave the states ful! 
authority over election laws. 

In most of the original states it was necessary to b: 
a white, Christian male who paid taxes or owned some 
property, in order to vote. In Pennsylvania and Vermont 
the requirements were more liberal. But in genera! 
only a small group of well-to-do citizens could vote o: 
hold office. Even then, however, we were in advance 
of most European nations. 

Property requirements for voting began to be dropped 
as new states beyond the Alleghenies were admitted to 
the Union. Kentucky, 1792, came in with votes for al! 
adult males. Other states, both new and old, did th: 
same. During the period when Andrew Jackson and 
his followers surged into power, the voting population 
almost tripled. By 1850 all white men in practically al! 
the states were enfranchised. 

Negroes were not generally considered citizens when 
the Constitution was adopted. But Massachusetts had 
abolished slavery by 1780, and several Northern states 
gave Negroes the right to vote before 1850. 

But it was not until after a bloody civil war and 
the addition of three new amendments to our Consti- 
tution —the 13th (1865), 14th (1868), and 15th (1870) 
that Negroes gained the legal right to vote. 

Negroes in the Southern states were prevented fron 
voting for many years after 1880 by various devices 
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and Duty to Vote 


One of these is the “poll tax,” still in use in seven states, 
which costs enough to keep large numbers of poor 
white and colored people from voting. Another was 
restricting primary elections to white citizens. Supreme 
Court decisions have held “white primaries” unconsti- 
tutional. And in recent years increasing numbers of 
Negroes have been allowed to vote in many Southern 
states. 

The states also took the lead in giving women the 
franchise. Although Wyoming did not come into the 
Union until 1889, women got the vote there as early as 
1869. Wyoming had the first woman justice of the peace 
in the world, Mrs. Esther Hobart Morris. 

Many leaders, both men and women, worked tire- 
lessly for woman suffrage from about 1840 onward. 
But it was not till 1920 that the 19th Amendment 
granted women full voting rights throughout the nation. 
And now we are even debating giving the vote to 
young men and women over 18 — Georgia has already 
done so. 

Is our record good or bad? At least we can say that 
the direction has usually been — forward! How do the 
fascists and communists stack up? 





Where Votes Don’t Count 


The worst example of evil voting laws could be seen 
in Nazi Germany. Only men of “pure German” or so- 
called “Aryan” blood could vote. There is no such thing 
as “pure” unmixed blood known to science. But this 
did not stop Hitler from using such nonsense to prove 
that Germans were the “master race.” 

In the early days of the Russian revolution, the com- 
munists prohibited royalty, the clergy, landowners, 
merchants, and all persons living on “unearned incomes” 
from voting. The new constitution of 1936 broadened 
the franchise to all persons over 18 years of age. But 
in the meantime most of the old ruling classes had 
been killed or eliminated. There is only one list of 
candidates, chosen by the Communist party. Russians 
now have a secret ballot, and can vote “no” by scratch- 
ing out the entire list. But no matter whether they vote 
yes or no, the Communist candidates are always “in.” 

In some excellent democracies like Australia, people 
are required by law to vote, and fined if they do not. 
We in America think that citizens should be so proud 
of the privilege that they will always want to vote. 

The democratic way to bring about improvements is 
through constant discussion and the ballot-box. But it 
is sad to report that in the 1944 Presidential election, 
only a little more than half of all citizens eligible to 
vote really cast ballots — 54 per cent, to be exact. And 
the record is even worse in local and state elections. 

It is an old American custom to complain about the 
Government. As Ben Martin says, “The reason Mr. Smith 
is unhappy is because, if he were happy, he couldn't 
be against the Government, and if he couldn't be against 
the Government he wouldn’t be happy, so he’s much 
happier being unhappy the way he is.” 





Next week: Counting Heads, Not Cracking Them 














Women struggled 80 years to obtain right of suffrage. 
The 19th Amendment (1920) confirmed their victory. 
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In totalitarian states the ballot is sharply restricted 
or meaningless. Dictators can “rig” elections to show 
their power, but not “by consent of the governed.” 











Citizens in democracies have only themselves to blame 
if government is corrupted by selfish interests. Thou- 
sands of people complain but fail to get out and vote. 
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They Guard 
| THE PRESIDENT 


**@O YOU'RE back for another in- 

vestigation of the Secret Serv- 
ice!” Chief of the Secret Service, 
James J. Maloney, greeted Bib and 
Tuck in his office in Washington, 
D. C. 

“You bet!” exclaimed Tuck. “We 
want to know about the men who 
guard the President.” 

“The men who guard the Boss,” 
said the Chief, “are called the White 
House detail of the Secret Service.” 

“I get it,” Bib spoke up. “The Pres- 
ident is called the ‘Boss, and you're 
called the ‘Chief.’ ’ 

“That's the way it goes,” grinned 
Chief Maloney. “Secret Service men 
haven't let a President go unguarded 
for 46 years. After the shooting of 
President McKinley in 1901, Con- 
gress gave us the job of protecting 
the President 24 hours a day. Since 
that time no harm has befallen a 
President.” 

“You're certainly careful about 
visitors to the White House!” Bib 
spoke from her experience of attend- 
ing the President’s press conference. 
“Before the guards allow anyone 
into the wing of the White House 
near the President's office, the Se- 
cret Service investigates his life his- 
tory!” 

“Well, that’s stretching it a little.” 
Chief Maloney said. “A Secret Serv- 
ice agent is always with 
the President except when 
he’s in his private quarters. 
Even then agents are close 
by. Our agents carefully 
watch anyone who puts his 
hands in his pockets while 
near the President. Such 
a person will be asked 
to take his hands from his 
pockets. But,” the Chief 
added, “the Secret Service 
does more than protect the 
President against people 
who want to harm him. We 
also guard him | against 
dangers such as traffic ac- 
cidents, unsafe buildings, 
and bridges, unsafe food, 
or the crush of a friendly 
crowd.” 


“You mean it’s up to the Secret 
Service to prevent these accidents 
before they happen?” Bib asked. 

“That's part of our job—and of 
course local police forces cooperate 
with us,” answered Chief Maloney. 
“When the Boss leaves the White 
House to visit a building or private 
home in Washington, approximately 
100 members of the Washington po- 
lice force are assigned to block off 
the streets around the building and 
guard the entrances.” 

“Gosh! What happens if the Presi- 
dent decides to do something on the 
spur of the moment?” Tuck asked. 

“We must be able to act quickly. 
A few days after Mr. Truman be- 
came President,” the Chief recalled, 
“he decided to visit his bank. With- 
out warning, he called for his auto- 
mobile and set out. Secret Service 
men hurriedly ordered escort cars, 
and notified the Washington police. 
When the President came out of the 
bank, he found it surrounded by 
police.” 

“You must have a big job when 
the President visits another city,” 
Bib commented. 

“At such times, riding down the 
street on the running board of the 
President's car is the least difficult 
part of our work. Weeks before this, 
Secret Service agents have been in 





Harris & Ewing 
President Truman takes a brisk morning walk with -Zoomed down the hill. She 


James Rowley, Secret Service man (on the far right). 





BIB AND TUCK IN WASHINGTON 





the city checking up on anyone who 
will take part in the President's visit. 
They inspect the buildings in which 
he is to appear and,.if necessary, or- 
der repairs. 

“When the Boss goes by train, a 
pilot train precedes the Presidential! 
train to make sure the tracks are al] 
right. Another train follows the Pres- 
idential one to make sure nothing 
comes close to it. No train is per 
mitted to pass the President’s on the 
next track.” 

“Do you go on trips with the Pres 
ident?” Bib asked. 

“I accompany him on most trips,” 
said the Chief. “When he drives 
through a large city we may have 
over 7,000 men on the job—including 
police and detectives from surround- 
ing cities. Youll notice that each 
Secret Service agent near the Presi- 
ent keeps his eyes on one particular 
section of the crowd.” 

“Do the agents in the White House 
detail carry pistols?” asked Tuck. 

“Yes, but to date they haven't had 
to use them. Members of the White 
House detail are tested every six 
months in shooting a pistol. They 
are also experts in the art of judo 
Agents of the White House detail 
are always young men — usually be- 
tween the ages of 21 to 30.” 

“Does the Secret Service protect 
important visitors such as 
the King and Queen of 
England?” Bib asked. 

“Yes, and sometimes we 
are very busy keeping up 
with these foreign visi 
tors,” said the Chief. “When 
Madame Chiang Kai-shek 
wife of the Chinese Gen 
eralissimo, visited _ the 
United States three years 
ago, she saw some kids 
taking ‘bellywhoppers’ on 
their sleds. She insisted on 
getting on a sled herself 
So our agents blocked of 
intersections and _ held 
their breath while the 
First Lady of China 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Facts on the Air Age 
by The Glenn L. Martin Company, Baltimore 3, Maryland 


Look What’s Up... The new Martin XB-48, latest pride of the U. S. Air 
Forces, gets a powerful push from its six jet engines zips along at 
extremely high speeds is the largest conventional multi-jet plane yet 
constructed . pioneers a new bicycle-type landing gear developed by 
Martin for our USAF. After its first flight on June 22, the XB-48 made its 
next three flights during the following week. An exceptional record for most 
newly designed planes, but not for a Martin plane. For example—the Martin 
2-0-2, which made its second flight 15 hours after its ‘first, had a record of 
nearly 100% availability during the rigorous testing period. 





kept first in the air.’" To keep 
America first in the air we must 
continue our advanced aviation re- 
search and maintain an aircraft in- 
dustry capable of rapid expansion in 


an emergency. 


Keep Our Air Arm 
Strong ... Lhe 
American Legion's 
intensive Air Power 
educational _pro- 
gram is bringing to 
the American 
people the know!l- 
edge that Air 


Power is Peace 








Power and that without air power 
there can be no security for the 
nation. In a statement to members 
of the American Legion, Paul H. 
Grifith, National Commander, 
stated in part, ““The destiny of the 
United States and the world today 
rests on air power. America must be 


Times Flies ... The New York 
Times, that is. Strictly for newsstand 
distribution, the flying issues of the 
Times reach 22 cities in the United 
States. In little more than a year, 
more than 1,350,000 pounds of the 
Times have been flown from New 
York to America’s newsstands. 





New Wings for the World’s Airways . . . Modern Martin 2-0-2 luxury 
liners offer new standards in speed, comfort and dependability . . . carry 36 
to 40 passengers at speeds 100 m.p.h. faster than the planes they supplant. 
Air travelers and shippers will gain more time than ever before when they 
fly and ship in Martin transports on leading airlines. First deliveries of the 
280-mile-an-hour Martin 2-0-2 were made to Northwest Airlines, with de- 
liveries to follow to other North and South American airlines. 


Toughest Test Yet . . . After hav- 
ing flown a distance greater than 
three times around the world during 
early flights and on CAA tests, the 
new Martin 2-0-2 was subjected to a 
grueling accelerated service test. 
First of its kind, the test consisted of 
a series of flights carried out under 
actual airline operating conditions. 
It covered a nation-wide network of 
more than 17,000 miles and included 
landings. at more than 34 different 
airports. By meeting the varying ex- 
tremes of altitude, weather and air- 
port facilities encountered, the 2-0-2 
offered further proof that it is 
America’s top twin-engine airliner. 








High Dive ... To test the effect of 
speeds approaching that of sound on 
different airfoils, wing sections, etc., 
Martin research engineers have taken 
to the air in numerous flights. With 
a section of the test foil mounted on 
their plane, they dive from 30,000 
feet until a safe top )speed of 547 
m.p.h. is reached. Due to the differ- 
ence in pressure during the dive, the 
air flows over the test foil at 638 
m.p.h. Movie cameras record the 
readings on the measuring instru- 
ments and the reaction of the test 
foil to this trans-sonic speed. 





AIRCRAFT 


) Aircraft Since 1909 





GET THIS FREE BOOK 


Fill out and mail coupon for your copy 
of the colorful new Martin Booklet, 
“HOW TO TRAVEL BY AIR.” 


The Glenn L. Martin Company, 
Dept. 180, Baltimore 3, Maryland 
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RIGHT 
WRITING 


Joan went to camp last summer. 
When she came back to school this 
fall, the editor of the school paper 
asked her to write a story about her 
summer at camp. 

Here is the first part of Joan's 
story. Before the editor could print 
it, he had to correct Joan’s grammar 
15 times. Can you find these mis- 
takes? And what should Joan have 
written instead? 


Camp Woody Hill is wonderful! 

The first thing I seen when I ar- 
rived was a big lake. It had floats on 
it for swimmers, and along the shore 
was canoes and rowboats. As soon 
as I noticed the boats, I knowed I 
was going to love camp. 

The first night we had a big sup- 
per. Then we unpacks our suitcases 
and went to bed. We were sleeping 
in tents with the flaps rolled up and 
I soon reatized I should of brought 
more blankets. Fortunately, my tent- 
mate had brung an extra one and I 
borrowed it. 

The next morning we hiked all 
over the camp. Everything looked 
beautifully. But I got so tired I 
couldn't hardly wait to set down. 
After dinner we played tennis and 
swum. By evening I was so tired 
that I wished I had stood in bed all 
day. 

At camp we had to make our beds 
neatly in the morning and put our 
clothes away. At home I always used 
to leave them lay and Mother put 
them away. She’s glad I have learnt 
better now. 

Our food was cooked good and 
there was lots of it. I gained seven 
pounds while I was their. 


TWO PUZZLERS 


This eight letter word means pow- 
er. It is spelled with seven conson- 
ants and one vowel. What is it? 

This five letter word means a line 
of people, or a braid of hair. It is 
spelled with one consonant and four 
vowels. What is it? 


(enend ‘qifueng ‘anasry) 





LOOKKEE!! 


What is the only word in the 
English language that has three 
double letters in succession? 
These are the letters: OOKKEE. 
What is the word? 


( Buydeeqyoog :s0msuy) 











ARE YOU SPELLBOUND? 


Some wors are demons to spell 
right. Here are a few demons and 
some trick ways to master them. 

All right. Have trouble remember- 
ing if this is one word or two? Here’s 
the way to master it. You'd never 
spell “all wrong” as one word — 
“alwrong”— would you? The same 
thing is true about “all right.” All 
wrong? No, all right. 

Laboratory. The first half of this 
word is what's hard to spell. Just 
remember that a laboratory is a place 
to labor and you'll be all set. 


S-T-A-R-R-E-D W-0-R-D-S 





This column contains only words that appear in 
this issue of Junior Scholastic. Words starred * 
in this issue are defined here. 


monastery (MON-as-tehr-ih. Pro- 
nounce the o as in not and the a as in 
sat.) A house in which monks or priests 
live away from the world. From the 
Greek monos, meaning “alone.” 

primitive (PRIHM-ih-tihv). Very sim- 
ple, such as people of early history. 
From the Latin primus, meaning “first.” 

restored (re-STORED). Repaired; 
rebuilt; brought back to former condi- 
tion. 

vernacular (vuhr-NACK-u-luhr). The 
native language of a country. English is 
the vernacular in the U. S. Burmese is 
one vernacular of Burma. From the 
Latin vernaculus, meaning “born in 
one’s house.” 


NAMES AND PLACES IN THE 
NEWS 


(The accented syllable is capitalized.) 


Karens (kuh-RAINZ). 

Irrawaddy (irh-uh-WOD-ih. 
nounce the o as in not.) 

Buddhist (BOOD-ihst). 

Caspian (KAS-pih-an. Pronounce 
both a’s as in sat.) 

yapock (yuh-Pock). 


Pro- 





They Guard 


(Continued from page 10) 


came through snowy but unharmed.” 

“When does the Secret Service be- 
gin guarding the President?” Tuck 
inquired. 

“As soon as a man is elected Pres- 
ident — even before he takes office — 
we begin keeping an eye on him,” 
stated the Chief. 

“The Secret Service sure has a lot 
to do,” remarked Bib. “Aren’t some 
Secret Service men_plain-clothes 
agents and some uniformed?” 

“We have two forces of uniformed 
policemen,” explained the Chief. 
“The White House Police Force, 
which guards the gates-and en- 
trances of the White House, is one 
force. The other uniformed force 
guards the U. S. Treasury buildings. 

“The third force of the Secret 
Service is formed by its plain-clothes 
agents. Their biggest job is track- 
ing counterfeiters. Ay special group 
of these agents is assigned to protect 
the President and his family, the 
President-elect, and important for- 
eign visitors.” 

“How did you become a Secret 
Service man, Chief?” Tuck asked. 

“I became a policeman in Bing- 
hamton, N. Y., after World War I,” 
said Chief Maloney. “After three 
years I wanted more excitement, so 
I joined the New York State Mount- 
ed Police. After that I joined the 
Secret Service and became a criminal 
investigating agent in Detroit, Syra- 
cuse, and Buffalo. I was agent in 
charge of the New York City dis- 
trict when the King and Queen of 
England visited New York. I came 
to Washington in 1943 as assistant 
chief, and had supervision over the 
White House detail.” 

“I bet your experiences would 
make an exciting book!” Tuck ex- 
claimed. 

“It's against regulations for us to 
write about our experiences while 
we're still in the Service, smiled 
Chief Maloney. “But you _ get 
wrapped up in Secret Service work 
all right. It gets in your blood.” 

—Gay Heap 





Howe Now, Brown Cow? 
Voice over phone: Is Mike Howe 
there? 
At the other end: What do you think 
this is, the stockyards? 
Wyandotte H. 8. ‘Pantograph’ 











FLIN parade 


Fire Chief 


A boy was standing near the fire- 
house at noon one day when the alarm 
rang. Motors of the trucks roared and 
the fire trucks sped out of the station 
and headed up the street, directly north. 
The chief's car came out and turned in 
the opposite direction, going south. Why 
did the chief's car go south? 
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Find the Tigers 


Do you know some words with 
tigers in them? By this we mean words 
that have the letters T I G E R in them. 
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Stop, Look and Listen 


He brushed his teeth twice a day with 
a nationally advertised toothpaste. 
The doctor examined him twice a year. 

He wore his rubbers when it rained. 

He slept with the windows opened. 

He stuck to a diet of plenty of fresh 
vegetables. 

He relinquished his tonsiis and traded 
in several worn-out glands. 

He never touched liquor, and he didn’t 
smoke. 

He got at least eight hours’ sleep every 
night. 

He did his daily dozen daily. 

He was all set to live to bé a hundred. 

The funeral will be held next Wednes- 
day. 

He is survived by 18 specialists, tour 
health institutes, six gymnasiums and 
numerous manufacturers of health 
foods and antiseptics. 

He had forgotten about trains at grade 
crossings. 


Riddle-de-dee 


1. If a girl is born in England, raised 
in Spain, and dies in Germany, what is 
she? 

2. Why is a healthy boy like the 
United States? 

3. When can even dogs go to church? 
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A wonderful new 
Waterman's on4%D 
















THE CRUSADER... winner on any campus 


For proof, see a Crusader at your pen dealer’s 
soon. It’s sleek, slim, trim—styled like other 
Waterman’s costing twice as much! 4 
sparkling colors! Many exclusive 
features. Only hooded point that 
gives you a wide choice of 

points to match the way 

you write—lets you 
see what you write! 


Satiny, lustrous, tarnish- 
proof. Lock-Slip style: 
no threads! 


Writes thousands 
of words with 
each filling! 













Fills pen full with a 
flick of the finger. No 
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YOUNG WRITERS! 
Win cash prizes for 
your stories, poems, 
essays. Contest spon- 
sored by Waterman’s. For 
free rules write Scholastic 
Writing Awards, 220 E. 42nd 
Street, New York 17, New York. 
















14 kt. gold—so smooth 
you write faster, 
easier, plainer. 













Waterman’s big Tip-Fill bottle of 
Washable Blue or Blue-Black holds 
3 full ozs.—sells at 15¢—gives you 50% 
more ink than other 15¢ brands. 
LE. Waterman Co., N. Y. 13, N. Y. 
Uniee 


To chin pen writes bkea * X 


- Waterman's 
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THE GREATEST COACHES 


IN FOOTBALL comprise 
the advisory staff of 


VWpaclinsgor 
es Gold smith 


Who have designed and fleld-tested MacGregor 





Goldsmith Equipment . . » men who played the 
game and who have developed winning teams, 
Whenever you buy Sports Equipment, look for 

the MacGregor Goldsmith Trade Mark and you're 
sur: of getting the best.. the same kind 


champions use. 


















































BUCK SHAW 


Son Francisco 49'ers 

































































BURMA 


(Continued from page 9) 


Under Burma’s new constitution, 
education may be made free and 
compulsory through .the fourth 
standard. In Burma grades are called 
standards. 

Rangoon University is Burma's 
only university. From among its stu- 
dents have come many of the na- 
tion’s political leaders. 


BURMA’S FARMERS 


Most of Burma’s 17,000,000 peo- 
ple are farmers. Some of them own 
their own farms. Many are tenant 
farmers. Rice is the chief crop. 

Before World War II, one-fourth 
of Burma’s best rice lands belonged 
to Indians. 

Why was this so? 

Large numbers of Burma’s poor 
farmers borrowed money from In- 
dian moneylenders. When they 
could not pay their debts, the mon- 
eylenders took over the farms. 

During the war, Burmese farmers 
paid no.rent to their Indian land- 
lords. At the end of the war many 
refused to go back to the old system. 

Indians also control Burma’s in- 
dustries. They hold almost all the 
trading, railway, communications, 
and office jobs. 

Burmans resent this. They feel 
that they have a right to their 
country’s wealth. Yet they are un 
willing to work as hard as the In- 
dians. Burma suffered much during 
the war. Many of the cities and vil- 
lages were ruined. 

Bridges, automobiles, railroads 
and locomotives were destroyed 
Now it is difficult to ship food from 
one part of the country to another. 

Hundreds of water buffalo were 
killed. This hurt the farmer, who 
uses the water buffalo as a work ani- 
mal. Without his able helper, the 
Burmese farmer cannot grow as 
much rice. 

Burma must replace what she lost 
during the war. She must rebuild 
her roads, her farms, and her cities 
if she is to have strength as well as 
freedom. 





Slanguage 
Teacher: Do you know what a 
grudge is? ne 
Little Boy: Sure, it’s where you keep 


a Car. 


Dwight W. Tracy, Garden Country Day School. 
Jackson Heights, N. Y. 
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Pal TO HONOR OUR GREAT GENERAL ? ye 


HOW LARGE ARE THE SMOKE LETTERS 
MADE BY THE SKYWRITER P 


4S THE REFINED WH/TE SUGAR MADE FROM BEETS 
AS SWEET AS THAT MADE FROM SUGAR CANE ° 
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OF ALL FLYING BIRDS ? Sz 
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WHAT BIRD HAS THE LARGEST p NESPREAP MS n& 








MOUNT EISENHOWER, NAMED FOR THE SKYWRITER MAKES SMOKE LETTERS THAT 
OUP GREAT GENERAL BY THE ARE A MILE HIGH. THE MESSAGE MAY BE ABOUT 
1/2 MILES LONG. A SPECIALLY EQUIPPED PLANE 
CANADIAN GOVERNMENT, 1S ABOUT | Gives OFF A HEAVY SMOKE COMPOUNDED OF A 
HALF WAY BETWEEN BANFF AND) SECRET FORMULA OF OIL, CHEMICALS, AND GAS. 
LAKE LOU/SE /N ALBERTA, CANADA.| THIS SMOKE /S FORCED’INTO THE EXHAUST 
ITS ALT/TUDE /S 9,000 F7. PIPE FOR SKYWRITING WHEN THE PILOT 
7 Lace LOSE 


a Z PULLS A LEVER IN THE COCKPIT. 
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THE PILOT FOLLOWS AN 

Z | EXACT DIAGRAM OF THE 

COMPLETELY REFINED WHITE SUGAR MADE .\" “ee PARTICULAR MESSAGE. /T IS 

FROM SUGAR BEETS CONTAINS THE SAME ) UPSIDE DOWN AND BACKWARDS 

AMOUNT OF SWEETNESS (SUCROSE) AS THE BUT APPEARS CORRECTLY 

COMPLETELY REFINED WHITE SUGAR MADE TO OBSERVERS WHO V/IEW 

‘FROM SUGAR CANE. BOTH SUGARS ARE /T FROM BELOW. J/FTHE 

| IDENTICAL CHEMICALLY. id WINDS PERMIT, /T MAY 
ALL BROWN SUGAR ON 7H ay i REMAIN INTACT FOR AS 

MARKET EXCEPT MAPLE SUGAR y. | 

U St 1S CANE SUGAR. “ SX wey im | LONG AS 3O M/NUTES / 

Lao ~ ” PROCESSING THE JUICE Way 

CEADS IN THE | OF BEETS DOES NOT 


cAR CANE) YIELD A PALATABLE UNESCO HAS SELECTE ITIAN A 
thew We? CAN BROWN SUGAR. CTED HAITIAN AREA FOR A 


- => MASS EDUCATION EXPERIMENT. TEACHERS, 
ABOUT 4 OF TENTS. Ue \/] -DOCTORS, AND OTHER EXPERTS ARE ASSIGNED 
7S MADE FROM BEETS. . i TO THE PROJECT. IN RURAL HAITI THEY WILL FIND 
J \2 3 4,000,000 /NHABITANTS CE 
ds § LIVING IN A STRANGE 4 
22 OF OUR STATES ARE \=' PRIMITIVE MANNER » ETERS 4 
PRODUCING SUGAR BEETS. 4 ALTHOUGH HAITI /S 8UTEREITE HAITI gory 

4 HOURS BY AIRPLANE aes. f 
FROM MIAMI, FLORIDA. 















































=| 774E SUGAR BEET /S WHITE 























WANDERING ALBATROSS. 
WITH LONG WINGS OF NARROW 
WIDTH, /T 1S BEAUTIFUL IN FLIGHT. 
/T 1S THE LARGEST OF ALL FLYING BIRDS. 


—~«<~—THE POEM OF THE ANCIENT MARINER 
BY COLERIDGE RELATES HOW AN ALBATROSS /T 1S CONSIDERED TO BE AN 


—_— A. 
FOLLOWS A SHIP FOR DAYS. OMEN OF oop LUCK ‘ Ss 
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The Smart 
BACK-TO-SCHOOL 
PENS 


WHICHEVER YOU LIKE YOU'LL LIKE 


WEAREVER 





hae 


Sal Point 


Wi... smart, new back-to-school pens 


—ball point or conventional point—are the 
talk of young America. They're the brightest, 
writin’est pens ever, precision built inside 
and out by America’s largest fountain pen 
manufacturer. Made by David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J., founded in 1896. 


*Reg.U.S.Pat. Off. ©1947 David Kahn, Inc. 








Yankee * 
Doodling 4 


EXT Tuesday at 2:00 p.m., the 
“Wounded Wonders,” known as 
the New York Yankees, will hobble into 
their big ball park and start slugging 
it out for the championship of the world. 
How do you figure a team like the 
Yankees winning the pennant? If I had 
a buck for every yard of tape strapped 
on them this season, I could buy a row- 
boat full of mink coats. 

Way back in June, their heaviest 
slugger, Charlie Keller, popped up with 
a back misery and had to retire for the 
season. 

Then their ace pitcher, Spud Chand- 
ler, wrenched his arm and he was 
through. Next on the casualty list was 
the star rookie pitcher, Frank Shea. 
After winning 11 games, his arm went 
dead. When the same thing happened 
to Charlie Wensloff, another fine pitcher, 
Manager Bucky Harris began turning 
green. 

But his worries weren’t over. Bobby 
Brown, his rookie third baseman, broke 
a couple of bones and out he went. 
Then Bill Bevens, the second ranking 
pitcher, lost his stuff and couldn’t win 
a game. 

Catcher Aaron Robinson was hurt. 
So was Tommy Henrich. Pitcher Allie 
Reynolds sprained his arm. And Joe 
DiMaggio had to limp along with a 
bad heel and a sprained neck muscle. 

Yet here are the Yankees playing in a 
world series! Well, how did they do it? 

First of all, there’s DiMag’. Bad heel 
and all, he played great ball both in 
the field and at bat. The Yanks get 
their inspiration from Joe. When he had 
a poor season last year, the Yanks 
slumped with him. When he bounced 
back this year, the team bounced with 
him. 

Bill Johnson, a flop in ’46, came back 
strongly in ’47. After Brown was hurt, 
Johnson took over and became the No. 






Joe DiMaggio in action 


2 third baseman of the league (George 
Kell is No. 1). A fine fielder with a 
great arm, Billy (“The Bull”) was als: 
murderous at the plate — hitting clos 
to .300 and driving in runs by th 
bushel. 

At first base, George McQuinn staged 
a miraculous comeback. Everybod) 
figured 36-year-old George was through 
when the Athletics released him last 
winter. Everybody but George, that is 

He came to the Yanks on a trial basis 
and the rest is history. He batted ove: 
300 for most of the season and pe: 
formed wonders in the field. 

Yogi Berra filled in at catcher afte: 
Robinson was injured, and did an A-] 
job. And when Henrich was hurt, Yogi 
shifted to the outfield and kept slugging 
the apple. 

To bolster his dead-armed pitching 
staff, Manager Bucky brought in young 
Vic Raschi and fat old Bobo Newsom 
Both came through nobly. 

Two other Yankees — Phil Rizzut 
and Tommy Henrich — popped up wit! 
good seasons after flopping in 1946 
And “Lefty” Joe Page, a failure fo 
three seasons, suddenly developed int 
the best relief pitcher in baseball. 

And there you have the 1947 Yankees 
—a little bloody, it’s true, but with 
heads unbowed. 

Can they win the world series? Sur 
But I hope they won't. I’m rooting fo: 
the Dodgers. As I write this, the Dodg 
ers are still battling for the National 
League pennant. But I’m betting they’! 
win it and play the Yankees in th 
series. 

While I’m rooting for the Dodgers t 
win the Series, deep down I don’t think 
they can do it. The Yanks have too 
much batting power and defensive 
strength. But with a break or two, the 
Dodgers can win. 

—HERMAN L. Mastin, Sports Edito 
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quiz-word PUZZLE 
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it takes 32 words to complete this puzzle. 
Score 3 points for each word you get right, 
and see how close you can come to the high 


score of 96. 
4 ACROSS ® 


1. End or point of. 

4. Nation in Asia to be granted inde- 
pendence from Britain. 

6. Stone. 

7. Form of be. 

9. American League pennant winners. 

10. Toward. 

\2. Finishes. 

13. Rod or pole across door. 

14. Length of life. 

15. Food produced by hens. 

16. Upper layer of grassland. 

17. Tribe of headhunters in Burma. 

18. In direction of. 

19. One of the Arab states. 

20. Opposite of yes. 

22. Above. 

23. Smoothed with a rake. 

25. Woman or girl spoken about. 


. Folds. 

Irritates. 

Afternoon (abbrev.). 

Placed under bond. 

. Three-toed sloth. 

. Seaport in Burma. 

. Sway or reel. 

9. Substance used in raising bread. 

ll. Part of the body. 

13. Sent by radio; broadcast (past tense). 
17. Not ever. 

19. Something that binds together. 

21. Either. 

24. Exclamation of surprise or satisfaction. 


Answers in Teacher Edition this week; in pupil 
edition next week. 


00 D> Ut me 2 19 





Answers to Last Week's Puzzle 
ACROSS: 1-bat; 4-ore; 5-smelt; 7-job; 8-lit; 
10-he; 1l-snag; 13-owes; 16-fa; 17-set; 18-mat; 
20-Lewis; 22-eon; 23-Lee. 
DOWN: 1-bomb; 2-are; 3-tells; 5-so; 6-tin; 
7-Jews; 9-Taft; 10-ho; 12-Ga.; 14-ceel; 15-steel 
18-mine; 19-as; 21-woe. 
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7 3 : B0vs '60eLs! POR QUICK 
M-m-m! Dee-licious, dee-luscious Tootsie Rolls! 


As each chocolaty, chewy bite simply melts in 
your mouth, you can practically feel that good 
ol’ energy shootin’ to your muscles —even 
comin’ out of the wheels of your skates! Get yourself 





Tootsie Rolls in the big whopper jumbo size—if's the 






biggest-n-best value in America today! 


JUMBO SIZE 
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The Missing Pencil 
“Where's your pencil, Maggie?” 
“Ain't got one, Miss Jones.” 

“How many times have I told you 
not to say that? Listen: I haven't one. 
You haven't one. We haven't one. They 
haven't one. Now do you understand?” 

“Well, where are all the pencils if 
nobody ain’t got none?” 

Nell Duke, Suffolk (Va.) H. 8. 


All at Sea 

The captain of a sailing vessel was 
questioning a new hand regarding his 
knowledge of ships and the sea. After 
repeatedly receiving wrong answers, he 
asked, in exasperation: “Hang it all, 
man, tell me this: where’s the mizzen 
mast?” 

“I don't know,” replied the aspiring 


seaman. “How long has it been mizzen?” 
Lorne Hicks, P. 8. 69, Jackson Heights, N.Y 
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FLASHLIGHT 
BATTERY 


Gives more 
BRIGHT LIG* 
LONGER 


acc 


Creagh STAR BATTER Ss 


*CUFTON. wy. SAM 


always keep a 


BRIGHT STAR FLASHLIGHT handy 


for work, play, travel, home use 


BRIGHT STAR BATTERYCO..CLIFTION_N 





LARGEST DIAMOND an/ TRIANGLE STAMPS 







ALSO FIGHTING FREE FRENCH 


Stamp ine, 
Countries; 
PICTORIALS; AIRMAILS. 
Real pe - Ro oP 
bept. 7, Little Rock, Ark. 





Nightwalkers Probably 
A city boy was spending his first day 


on a dude ranch in Nevada. He came 
back to the bunkhouse with a handful 
of rattles from an enormous rattlesnake. 
A ranch hand turned pale when he 
saw them and said, “Holy smoke, 
where'd you get hold of those things?” 
The city boy couldn’t understand the 
other's agitation. He explained, “I took 
them offen the biggest woim I ever 


seen! 
Arnold Winikow, P. S. 94, New York, N. Y. 


No Grillers Allowed! 


The new maid, straight from the 
cour.try, was given a list of kitchen uten- 
sils that had to be purchased for her 
employer. 

“And don’t forget, Emma, said Mrs. 
Jones, “we want a new griller for the 
kitchen.” 

Emma just stood there. 

“You know what a griller is, I sup- 
pose,” Mrs. Jones queried. 

“*Course I do,” returned the girl. 
“It’s one of those big, hairy monkeys. 
And, if you want one of those in your 
kitchen — I’m leaving!” 

Rebekah Kinzie, Spindle (N. C.) Elementary School 


Jack Pot 
“I just stopped to tell you,” said 


Mr. Smith to the clerk at the Complaint. 


Dept. of the gas company, “that my 
gas stove blew up yesterday.” 

“Tell your troubles to a plumber,” 
growled the surly clerk. “That’s no 
fault of ours. You got no kick here.” 

“Oh, I'm not kicking,” replied the 
customer cheerfully, as he opened the 
door. “Only I thought Id tell you that 
your blamed old slot meter backfired 
at the same time and I haven't been do- 
ing anything but picking up silver quar- 
ters all over the cellar since. Good day!” 

Wm. EB. McCardell, Ocean City, N. J. 


Leave 


Manager: Why did you leave your 
last job? 
Applicant: Iness. 
Manager: What sort of illness? 
Applicant: My boss said he was sick 
of me. 
Phillip Ray Kury, Bern (1d.) School 





Saturday Review of Literature 
“How can we both go out to- 
night if we can’t get a baby sitter?” 





The Saturday Evening Po» 


“It won't be any cinch tonight. The 
crowd seems to be against us!”’ 


What! No Neon Lights? 


A high official in a Latin American 
country recently decided to design some 
new uniforms for his country’s army and 
navy and other governmental agencies 
He was showing some of the completed 
uniforms to a North American visitor 

“I understand most of these, Mr. Gon 
zales,” said the American. “This one 
seems to be for the army and this one 
here seems to be for the navy. But 
what’s that one — with a green plume 
on a three-cornered hat, yellow swallow- 
tailed coat trimmed with purple, and —” 

“Ah, that!” replied the Latin Ame: 
ican. “That is my masterpiece. That is 
for the Secret Service.” 


Phyllis Ann Sloan, Box 760, Garden City, Kansas 


No Treat 


Mr. Robinson: Why are you crying 
Nancy? 

Nancy: Because my brother has a 
holiday and I haven't. 

Mr. Robinson: Why dor’t you have 
a holiday? ; 

Nancy: Because I’m not old enough 


to go to school. 
Mona Roberts, Clark School, Detroit, Michigar 


Send in Your Jokes 


“Some Fun” is your own joke col- 
umn. You may send in your favorite 
jokes and if we publish one of them 
you will receive a JSA (Junior Scho- 
lastic Achievement) button. When you 
send jokes be sure you give the name 
of your school in addition to your own 
name and address. Send jokes to JSA 


Club, 220 E. 42d St., New York 17, N Y. 


Joke of the Week 


Teacher: Mary, there are several dif- 
ferent types of beans. Can you name 
them? 

Mary: Soup beans, pea beans, green 
beans, and—I can’t name any more. 

Teacher: Any one else know any 
others? 

A short pause, the class concentrates. 
Then Johnny waves his hand in the air, 
frantically. 

Teacher: What? 


Johnny: Human beans! 
Betty Louise Remsberg, Middletown (Md) Je. H. &. 
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What Do You Know! 


Last spring Scholastic asked its 
high school readers this question: 

What do you think a high school 
student should know? 

We received many answers. Some 
of them were repeated by students 
in schools all over the United States. 
So we wrote down a list of things 
that most of our readers thought high 
school graduates should know. Here 
is the list. The answers are listed in 
the order our readers believed most 
important. 

1. How to make friends and get 


along with people. How to understand 
peoples of other nations. 


2. Goals in life, including how to 
choose a vocation. 


3. A knowledge of government. 
4. How to speak and write correctly. 


5. Good character, including ideals 
and standards, dependability, sportsman- 
ship, loyalty. 


6. Good manners and personality. 


7. How to manage money and time. 


8. Ability to think clearly and make 
up one’s own mind. 


9. Good health habits. 
How are you coming along? 


“The €8.lev, 





YOU are a diriner guest in a friend’s 
home and are being offered something 
that you do not wish to eat. You 
should— 

A. Say “No thanks, I never touch the 
stuff.”” 

B. Shake your head and say nothing. 

C. Say “No, thank you.” 


"91109 81 *) 
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Citizenship Quiz & == 





i TEA TEACHERS EDITION. 9 


Cacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacacaca 


Each pupil may have a CQ Membership Card with squares for keeping 
scores and pasting Award Stamps. See your teacher for further details. 


1. PUTTING BURMA IN ORDER 


Here are some events in Burma’s his- 
tory. Place them in the order in which 
they happened by numbering them 1, 2, 
3, etc. Score 4 points each. Total, 28. 


er 
( ) Burma becomes a British colony. 
( ) Burma is separated from India. 

( ) Burma elects a constituent as- 

sembly. 

( ) U sung San is murdered. 

( ) The Japanese invade Burma. 

( ) Burma is an independent king- 


Burma declared war on the Allies. 





dom. 
My score 
2. A AGAIN 
The letter “A” is as popular in the 


names of people and places in Burma 
as in those of Palestine. Fill in the 
missing letters by using the definitions 
under the words to help you. Score 2 
points each. Total, 10. 


sin A Teciess decie 

-~ A A = 
—A-—--—-A—-A-— 

ae) oer Eee 
Burma’s Christians. 
Burmese headhunters. 
City made famous by 
Kipling. 

Burma’s main river. 
Burma’s Prime Minister. 


CNE AS Oh 


Rudyard 


OU 


My score 


3. MISSING WORDS 


Complete each of the following sen- 
tences. Score 4 points each, Total, 16. 


1. The Sea, bordering 
on Russia, has dropped six and one-half 
feet in the last 10 years. 

2. The three-wattled bellbird was 
brought to the U. S. from 














3. About per cent of all the 
corn grown in the U. S. is fed to farm 
animals. 

4. The president of the U. S. is pro- 
tected by members of the 
Service. 





My score 


4. ARRANGING ATOMS | 


Change the letters of each word in 
capital letters so that it spells out a word 
that fits each sentence. Score 4 points 
each. Total, 16. 


1. A POOSTIE is a type of atom. 

2. An element that is DOVIERA- 
TICA gives off rays which penetrate 
matter.that ordinary light cannot pene- 
trate. 

3. RUINAMU is the element used to 
produce atomic energy. 

4. The machine used to split atoms is 
a CLOOTCRYN. 

My score 


5. GOOD CITIZENSHIP 


Match each term at the left with its 
correct meaning at the right. Score 3 
points each. Total, 15. 





—(1) suffrage 


) 


. A charge for 
voting 





—(2) amend- b. Right to vote 
ment c. Ability to read 
__ (3 often and write 
)P d. Change 
—(4) ballot e. Sheet on 
which a vote 
— (5) literacy is marked 
My score 


6. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU 


Write the correct answer on the 
space provided under each _ picture. 
Score 5 points each. Total, 15 





My score My total score 











1. What is the capi- 
tal of this nation? 





2. What animal is this? 





3. Where did his 


soldiers spend the 
winter of 1777-1778? 
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TOOLS FOR TEACHERS = 


“Freedom to speak our minds” we 
recognize as a democratic privilege of 
the highest order. For reading and dis- 
cussion see: Senior Scholastic’s special 
issue, Constitution September 25, 1937, 
and Supreme Court and Bill of Rights, 
October 28, 1946. L. D. Brandeis writes 
on Command of Our Constitution: Free- 
dom to Speak, Survey Graphic; Decem- 
ber. 1946. A Pageant-Play, The Road to 
Freedom, on civil liberties, for assem- 
blies, appeared Senior Scholastic, De- 
cember 15, 1947. 

Pampuuets: Right of Free Speech, 
Chester Williams (Our Freedom Series), 
1940, is the story of the struggle for 
this freedom. Row, Peterson Co., pub. 

Recorpincs: We Hold These Truths, 
60 min, 33-1/3 r.p.m. 16 in., com- 
memorating the 150th anniversary of the 


Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 


Interest turns to this Upper Nile area, 
home of Kipling’s Fuzzy Wuzzies, as 
conflicting Egyptian and British claims 
come before the United Nations in the 
Assembly Session now meeting. 

For further background see Who 
Should Rule the Sudan, Nation, May 10, 
1947. Unbeliever Joins the Hadj pre- 
sents sidelights on the people, National 
Geographic, June 1934. The United Na- 
tions Weekly Bulletin will also publish 
interesting reference material as deci- 
sions are made by U. N. on the Sudan 
problem. Write International Document 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
2960 Broadway, New York. Annual sub- 
scription $6.00. Sing] issue 15c. For 
complete information on free United 
Nati .s publications write Educational 


Office Practice 


Recorpincs: Gregg Secretarial Train- 
ing Records. Applying for a Position, 
Secretary at the Telephone, Secretary at 
Work, Secretary Receiving Callers (all 
78 r.p.m.) Gregg Publishing Co., 370 
Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y., or 
the Phelan Building, San Francisco 2, 
California; price $2.00 per record. 

Fumstrip: Taking Dictation and 
Transcribing. 10 min. 35 mm. sound- 
slide film with accompanying descrip- 
tive reco-ding. Gregg Publishing Co. 
List Price $12. Manual. In ordering 
specify 78 r.p.m. or 33-1 /3 r.p.m. 


Scholastic Magazines and these 


selected teaching aids help you to make 
your teaching easier, more effective. 


SCHOLASTIC FEATURES COMING NEXT MONTH—HELPFUL RESOURCE MATERIALS 


Freedom of Speech 


Democracy Series No. 6. Oct. 20 in 
Senior, Junior and World Week 


Bill of Rights, by Norman Corwin, may 
be borrowed or purchased ($2.50), pro- 
gram F200, Federal Radio Education 
Committee, U. S. Off. of Ed., Wash. 25, 
D. C. 

Scripts: Freedom of Speech (Let 
Freedom Ring Series), Script 180, 30 
min., excellent. On loan, Educational 
Radio Script Exchange. (Same address 
as above.) ‘ 

Firms: Does It Matter What You 
Think, 15 min. 16 mm. sd. New and 
provocative release of the British In- 
formation Service (see Sudan) concern- 
ing the influences on public opinion. 
Good. Rent or purchase. Freedom of 
Speech. 10 min. 16 mm. sd. 1945. Pur- 
chase ($17.50). Write to Pictorial Film 
Library, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
New York 20. 


Oct. 13 in 
World Week 


Services Section, Department of Pub- 
lic Information, United Nations, Lake 
Success, Long Island, N. Y. 

PaMPHLeEts: The British government 
has published the following, free: The 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan (1.D. 730) May 
47, concerning treaties and administra- 
tion of the Sudan: Th. Background of 
Anglo-Egyptian Relations (1.D. 735) 
June 1947, government relations with 
Egypt and the Sudan; and Fifty Facts 
About the Sudan — The People, Their 
Country, (1.D. 734) June 1945, a con- 
cise statement about the economy of 
the country, the tribes, their education, 
the British position re continued con- 
trol. Write to British Information Serv- 
ice, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, 
N. Y. 


Oct. 13 in 
Practical English 


PusiicaTion: The Perfect Secretary. 
28 pages. 1945. Eaton Paper Corpora- 
tion, Pittsfield, Mass. Free. Handbook of 
Office Behavior. 

Firm: The Duties of a Secretary. 
Produced for the Underwood Corpora- 
tion by National Educational Films, Inc., 
164 W. 46th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
16 mm. sd. 40 min. Loan through local 
visual education dealers. Dramatic pre- 
sentation of problems faced by high 
school graduate in first secretarial job. 
Dream sequence and a day in an office 
illustrate do’s and don'ts. 


Keeping Up by 
Reading the Advertising 


Have you heard the latest? What'’ll 
they do next? Everyone is always eager 
to learn the latest developments in 
science, government, industry, and the 
arts. - 

Modern advertising often does more 
than try to sell a product. Some times 
it seeks to inform the public on recent 
developments and tries to predict future 
trends. 

Students will find the Glenn L. Mar- 
tin Company’s ad and the General 
Motors ad of special interest because 
they tell in picture and story the latest 
developments in air and rai] transpor- 
tation. 

Suggested Activities 

1. Have a student write for the Mar- 
tin Company free booklet, “How to 
Travel by Air” (see ad) and report on 
it to class. 

2. Appoint student committee to 
watch newspapers for the visit of the 
General-Motors-built Train of Tomor- 
row in your area and report to class. 


Oct. 20 in 
Junior Scholastic 


lraq 


This kingdom in an ancient land is 
mentioned whenever there is talk of 
“oil.” 

In Print: See World Week's article 
Iraq, March 10, 1947. Ask the Arab 
Office, Wardman Park Hotel, Washing- 
ton 8, D. C., for a free pamphlet, In- 
troduction to the Past and Present of the 
Kingdom of Iraq. 

BrstiocraPpHy: What to Read About 
Iran, Iraq, and Afghanistan was pub- 
lished by the East and West Ass’n, 40 
East 49th Street, New York. 15c. 1942. 

Books: They Wrote on Clay, by Ed- 
ward Chiera, University of Chicago 
Press, 1938, is an account of the earliest 
civilizations recorded on clay tablets. 

Recorpincs: Americans All Immi 
grants All, Near Eastern Peoples in the 
U. S., (See Arabia, Sept. 22, p. 22-T). 
Good for getting acquainted with ow 
fellow-citizens. 

Scripts: Arabian Nights Entertain- 
ment series. Includes Sinbad, Ali Baba, 
Aladdin, Prince Ahmed. Loan. Educa- 
tional Radio Script Exchange, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

Fits: Glimpses of the Near East. 15 
min. 16 mm. si. 1940. On the ancient 
trade routes. Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, 20 North Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
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No, these aren’‘t titles of adventure 
tales, but exciting chapter headings 
from the real life story of “The 
United Nations at Work’ — SCHO- 
LASTIC MAGAZINES’ full-scale hand- 
book on the organization and ‘func- 
tions of the U. N. 


The United Nations at Work is the students 
manual of world organization, written for stu- 
dents in a style they understand . . . with 
simplified vocabulary . . . special glossary and 
a wealth of colorful maps and illustrations 
Manuscript checked and approved by the U.N. 
Research Department . . . introductory message 
from Trygve Lie .. . 


Page after page of invaluable information on 
“The United Nations at Work’ — FREE — to all 
teachers and their students who subscribe to 
SENIOR SCHOLASTIC, WORLD WEEK, PRACTI- 
CAL ENGLISH. (The United Nations at Work 
comes as a supplement to October 20th is- 
sues.) FREE also to every teacher entering a 
group subscription to JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC. 


IN ADDITION — get The Flags of the United 
Nations —a beautiful full-color wall chart 
(22” x 28”), ready to hang in your classroom 
— FREE with each final order for ten or more 
classroom subscriptions to any SCHOLASTIC 
MAGAZINE. 

Here’s your chance to bring the U. N. 
to life in your classroom. Use the 
handy coupon below and place your 
classroom orders NOW. 


FREE TRIAL SUBSCRIPTION PLAN 


Indicate number of copies you will need for your 
students. Order may be revised within 3 weeks 
of receipt of first issue. A final order card will 
be sent. 
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____Advanced English Edition 60c 
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____JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 45c 


Prices: Per Student Per Semes- 
ter. 5 or more to same address. 
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GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 


Egypt (pp. 6-9) 
Aims 

1. To study the problems of Egypt 
from different points of view. 

2. To give pupils a body of facts 
about Egypt, ancient and modern. 

3. To make use of visual aids in 
learning to know Egypt. 


Procedure 


1. Dictate, mimeograph, or write 
on the board the following outlines for 
brief talks. 

2. Assign the roles of Egyptian Prime 
Minister Nokrashy Pasha; spokesman 
for the British; spokesman for the Su- 
danese, etc., giving each role to two or 
more boys and girls of the class and 
asking them to use the outline in pre- 
paring a plea to be laid before an 
imaginary session of the U. N. Security 
Council. 

3. Ask the remaining pupils to act 
is the Security Council and to ask 
questions of the speakers. 

4. Call for an opinion on the case ot 
Egypt from the Security Council. 


Outlines for Talks 


\. Egyptian Prime Minister 


1. Asks that the British turn the 
\nglo-Egyptian Sudan over to Egypt. 

2. States reasons: (a) control of the 
Nile (b) overcrowding (c) Sudan once 
an Egyptian colony. r 
B. Spokesman for Britain 

1. Tells why the British want to 
keep the Sudan. 

2. Reminds Egypt that she seized 
independent Negro kingdoms in 1820 
when she took the Sudan and that she 
hired a British governor to rule her new 
colony. 

3. Reminds Egypt of the dissatis- 
faction of the Sudanese unde: E 
tian rule and of the loss of the colony 
in 1883. 


4. Reminds Egypt that British and 
Egyptian soldiers took the Sudan again 
15 years later when it was placed 
under British and Egyptian rule. 


C. Spokesman for Sudanese 


1. Describes his homeland. 

2. Relates the story of the seizures 
of the Sudan from 1820 on, 

3. Tells how various people of the 
Sudan feel about their country’s future. 


D. Six Egyptian Farmers Speak. One 


1. Tells what the Nile means to the 
farmer. 

2. Describes irrigation systems. 

3. Explains why the farms are small. 

4. Tells why there are three harvests. 

5. Names the crops raised. 

6. Compares the farming opportuni- 
ties in the Sudan with those sought by 
Americans during the period of West- 
ward Expansion. 


E. Spokesman for Palestine 
1. States Egypt's 
Arab League. 
2. Asks Egypt to grant the Jews of 
Palestine the rights she asks for herself. 


position in the 


F. King Farouk and the President of 

the Class 

1. The class president introduces 
King Farouk, giving a few facts about 
him. 

2. King Farouk makes a_ speech 
about the ancient glories of Egypt and 
about the Egypt of today. 


Quiz on Egypt 


1. What American interests are ac- 
tive in Egypt today? 

American business men are invest 
ing money in Egyptian industries. 
American companies are _ exploring 


along the Nile River for oil. American 
air lines have made Egypt’s capital, 
Cairo, an important world air base. 

2. What is the state religion of 
Egypt? 





(The Moslem religion.) 

8. What position does Egypt take 
on the question of a Jewish homeland 
in Palestine? 

(Egypt is a leader of the Arab 
League which opposes a Jewish state 
in Palestine. ) 

4. Why did British troops stay in 
Egypt after 1922? 

(To protect the Suez Canal.) 

5. How did Britain happen to hold 
Egypt as a protectorate prior to 1922? 

(An Egyptian ruler [a Khedive] 
was forced to sell his share of the Suez 
Canal to the British government be- 
cause he needed the money. Next, he 
allowed the British and the French to 
take over Egypt’s finances to straighten 
them out. The French withdrew. The 
British stayed. Egypt was part of the 
Turkish Empire, however, so she now 
had two masters —the Turks and the 
British. The Turks were defeated in 
World War I.) 

6. Where is the Sudan and how big 
is it? 

(South of Egypt. Nearly one million 
square miles in area.) 

7. Under what rule 
now placed? 

(British and Egyptian.) 

8. Name some of the modern cities 
of Egypt. 

(Alexandria, Cairo, Asyut, Aswan.) 


is the Sudan 


Visual Aids 


Invite the artists of the class to pre- 
pare illustrations— board drawings, 
pen and ink sketches, water colors, or 
large paintings done in tempera colors 
—and to arrange accompanying talks 
about the following subjects: 

Egyptian Animal Drawings 

Human Figures As the Ancients 

Drew Them in Egypt 

Egyptian Statues 

Boats of Ancient Egypt 

The River Nile 

The Three Great Pyramids at Gizeh 

The Sphinx. (turn page) 
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Theme Article: Iraq. 


October 27: Syria 
November 3: Lebanon 





COMING IN JUNIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Next Week (October 13) 


Theme Article: Saudi Arabia and Yemen. 

Special feature on prices and the cost of living. 
Special play on Christopher Columbus. 

“Old lronsides” is 150 years of age. 


Issue of October 20th 


United Nations Handbook: With the October 20th issue of Junior Scho- 
lastic, each teacher will receive—as a special supplement—a 40-page hand- 
book, The United Nations at Work. This authoritative manual on the organiza- 
tion, work, and personnel of the United Nations will be a valuable addition 
to your classroom reference library. It will be sent free to teachers who have 
entered definite orders for five or more copies of Junior Scholastic. The man- 
val will be sold for 35 cents to non-subscribers. 


Theme Articles for later issues 


November 10: Trans-Jordan 
November 17: Turkey 








General Assembly in Action (p. 3) 


Apply silent reading, a quiz, oral 
reading, and map study to the under- 
standing of this article about the United 
Nations General Assembly. 


Quiz 

1. In which organ of the U. N. is each 
member nation represented? (The 
Assembly. ) 

2. Which branch of the U. N. has 
the job of maintaining peace? (The 
Security Council.) 

3. Name the five permanent mem- 
bers of the Security Council. (U. S 
Britain, Russia, France, China.) 

4. How many additional members 
serve on the Security Council? (Six.) 

5. What great power is in the hands 
of each of the five permanent members 
of the Security Council? (The power 
of veto.) 

6. What powers does the Assembly 
possess and what powers does it lack? 
(It can discuss any problem placed be- 
fore it and make recommendations. No 
member has the veto power. It cannot 
take action. It can tell the Council how 
the rest of the world feels about the 
problems the Council is discussing.) 


Oral Reading 
Ask seven pupils to read aloud what 
is said about the following problems of 
the U. N. General Assembly: 
Palestine, Italy, the veto, member- 
ship, security, relief, the Balkans. 


Map Study 

Have pupils locate the 57 members 
of the United Nations on a large world 
map. This exercise will test geographic 


skills and give the class a good idea of 
the global composition of the U. N. 


Discussing the News (pp. 4, 5) 


Through use of discussion questions, 
pupils are encouraged to think about 
news in the light of its social signifi- 
cance. 

Why is the discovery of oil at 
Point Barrow, Alaska, imporear for 
our future defense? 

2. How can television aid in the 
practice of medicine? In what other 
fields do you think television can be of 
use? 

3. How are airplanes being used to 
protect our forests? 


Counting Heads, Not Cracking 
Them (p. 10) 


Minimum essentials _ that 
should extract from this article: 

1. Our two-party system does not 
mean that the political parties of the 
United States are limited to that num- 
ber. Name some of the parties carried 
on the ballot of our 1946 elections. 

2. An educated public opinion can 


pupils 


make parties more expressive of the~ 


people’s will. 
educated? 

3. How is the right to elect a Presi- 
dent every four years guaranteed to 
the people of the United States? 

4. How can the policies of our gov- 
ernment be changed, even without a 
change of President? 

5. Read aloud from the article the 
paragraphs that begin (a) Our repre- 
sentative system and (b) Majority 
means more than half. 

6. To \which leading statesmen of 


How is public opinion 


from our p 


the Revolutionary days do our major 
parties trace their origins? 

7. What were the earlier names of 
the present-day Democratic and Re- 
publican parties and what did these 
earlier parties stand for? 

8. What country has a one-part) 
system? 

9. Who said this: No important 
political or organizational problem is 
ever decided by our soviets (the 
elected legislative bodies) and othe: 
mass ‘or tions, without directives 


re 
hat oes your dictionary sa\ 


amet words: Proletariat, democ- 


racy, candidate, nominate, inadequate 


inalicyable, abolish. 


QUICK QUIZ 


Ten questions for a five-minute test. 


1. On what river do the Egyptians 
depend for their livelihood? ( Nile.) 

2. What is the religion of most 
Egyptians? (Moslem religion, Moham- 
medanism, or Islam.) 

3. What area south of Egypt is un 
der the joint control of Egypt and 
Great Britain? (Sudan.) 

4. What is a fellah? (An Egyptian 
farmer. ) 

5. What nation has issued a stamp 
in President Truman’s honor? (Brazil. ) 

6. What do we call the right of 
any one of the Big Five members of 
the U. N. Security Council to prevent 
action by voting against it? ( Veto.) 

7. Who was elected President of the 
General Assembly’s third session? (Dr. 
Oswaldo Aranha.) 

8. Where in Alaska did U. S. naval 
engineers recently discover oil? (Point 
Barrow. ) 

9. What are the names of the two 
major political parties in the U. S.? 
(Democratic, . Republican.) 

10. Name two of the five European 
nations with which the Allies have 
signed peace treaties. (Any two of Italy, 
Bulgaria, Romania, Hungary, and Fin- 
land.) 





Sélutions to New Word Puzzle, p. 21. 


ACROSS: 1-Egypt; 6-pyramid; 8-trek; 9-try; 
l-sew; 12-stir; 13-Nile; 14-apes; 15-cues; = 
ankh; 19-hire; 20-Dee; 23-pro; 24-earl; 25-obelisk 
27-exist. 

DOWN: 1-Eyre; 2-grew; 3-yak; 4-p.m.; 5- 
tittle; 6-pts.; 7-dries; 10-yr.; 12-sip; 13-Nash; 
15-Cairo; 16-unrobe; 17-eke; 19-h.p.; 20-dais; 
2l-erst; 22-elk; 24-Eli; 26-ex. 


Answers to Citizenship Quiz, p. 23 
GIFT OF THE NILE: l-a; 2-b; 3-b; 4-c; 
5-4; 6-d; 7-a; 8-c; 9-b; 10-b. 
2. EGYPTIAN MATCH: 1- b; 2-d; 3-a; 4-c. 
3. WRITING HEADLINES: 1-New York; 2- 
Yemen; 3-television. 


OF THE MATTER: Cross out 1, 


, 4 

"5. PICTURES TO GUIDE YOU: 1- -gum arabic; 
2-man . pharaoh, lion; 3-Dr. Oswaldo Aranha; 
4-Point Barrow. 
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